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ANNOUNCEMENTS @ & EDITORIALS. 


Final Arrangements for the Session.—The Next Meeting will 
be held at Richmond, 29th April, 1925. 


Itinerary. 
2.30 p.m. Assemble in Junior Library. 
3. p.m. Ramble through old Richmond, visiting the historic Green, 


the old Palace, thence to the river, along river bank to 
Terrace gardens (about 4 p.m.) and The Terrace to see 
world-famous view, up the hill as far as Richmond Park 
(about 4.30 p.m.) returning by way of Richmond Hill and 
the town. 

4.45 p.m. Tea, by kind invitation of the Chairman of the Library 
Committee (Alderman T. J. Carless) at the Maids of 
Honour Restaurant, Hill Street. 


6 p.m. Library open for inspection. 
6.30 p.m. Meeting of Junior Section in Junior Library. 
7 ~=p.m. General meeting in Junior Library. Chair will be 


taken by Alderman T. J. Carless, when Mr. 
R. D. H. Smith (Richmond) will read a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Importance of Contemporary Litera- 
ture.” 

The Library is situated opposite The Green, and is quite close to the 
railway stations. 

Richmond is easily reached from all parts of London by train, by Southern 
Railway from Waterloo, or by the District Railway. 

Buses 27, 27a, 33a, 37, 37a, 65, 65a, 65b, 73, 73b, 127 serve Richmond. 

Trams to Kew Bridge, thence by 27, 27a, 65, 65a, 65b, or 127 bus to 
Richmond station. 

The Richmond Public Library was the first to be established in the Greater 
London area, having adopted the Acts in 1879. Alfred Cotgreave, of indicator 
fame, was appointed first Librarian, and the Library was opened in 1881, 
being enlarged in 1886 and again in 1906, when a new Reference room was 
added. The Library has quite recently been re-organised, Open Access being 
introduced in place of the indicators. The.Lending Library and News Room 
have been re-planned and newly furnished in oak. The re-organisation includes 
the establishment of a separate Junior Library. The Richmond Public Library 


is now one of the most up-to-date in the London area, and contains over 
52,000 volumes. 
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Members who intend to be present are requested to write to Mr. 
A. C. Piper, Borough Librarian, Richmond, in order that adequate 
arrangements may be made. Also, will members obtain a ticket for 
tea from the Borough Librarian on arrival. 


The May meeting will be held at Brighton on 27th May. 


PROGRAMME. 
12.20 p.m. Members meet outside main entrance of Regent Cinema. 
12.30 p.m. Lunch at Regent Restaurant. Tables will be reserved. Cost 
of lunch 2/6. 
2 p.m. Meeting of the Junior Section in Royal Pavilion. Paper to be 
read by Miss G. Saysell, of Portsmouth, on ‘‘ The Junior 
Section.”’ 


2.30 p.m. General Meeting in the Royal Pavilion, when Mr. H. D. 
Roberts, M.B.E., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Brighton, will 
speak on ‘‘ Library Service of the Future.”’ 

Cheap day tickets will be obtained for members travelling 
from London. 
The Annual Meeting will be held at Walthamstow on 10th 


June. 
PROGRAMME. 

3 p.m. Meet at Chingford Station for a conducted ramble through 
Epping Forest. 

5 p.m. Tea at the Royal Forest Hotel. 

6.30 p.m. Reception by the Chairman of the Walthamstow Council at 
Walthamstow Public Library. 

6.30 p.m Annual Meeting. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 
April 8th, at the National Library for the Blind, at 6.30 p.m. 
The May meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 6th, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Nominations for Officers and Council.—Members are re- 
minded that in accordance with Rule 5(b) nominations for the 
Officers and Council must be made by two (or more) members of 
the Association, and submitted in writing, to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1., by May Ist. 
The Officers to be appointed are the President, Vice-President, 
Hon. Editor, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Secretary. The members 
of the Council, 10 for the London side and 5 for the Non-London 
side. 

Summer School of Library Service.—The Summer School for 
library assistants which has been carried on so successfully at 
Aberystwyth will be held this year from the 4th to the 15th August, 
under the auspices of the Library Association, at the University 
College of Wales and the National Library of Wales. The 
courses of study consist of lectures, classes, demonstrations, and 
practical work. 

A prospectus of the School with forms for enrolment may be 
had from the Director of the Summer School, National Library of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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Practical Co-operation.—Close on the heels of our March 
meeting at which the question of Co-operation was discussed 
comes a pleasing example of the usefulness which this idea can 
be between Urban and County Libraries. The Norwich Public 
Library Committee offered the County Education Committee the 
use by county ratepayers in the Sprowston parish the use of the 
city’s Branch Library, which is situated near the county borders, 
on payment of a small sum per annum. In addition the offer was 
made of the loan to county ratepayers of non-fictional works from 
the Norwich Libraries at a charge of 4d. per volume, the loan 
period for such loans being made one month, instead of the 
customary fortnight. 

The County Librarian of Norfolk would seem fortunate to 
have such practical assistance as Mr. Stephen offers. 

Library Association Conference, 1925.—The Conference will 
be held in Birmingham during the week commencing 14th 
September. 


English Composition.—It is proposed to arrange a course in 
English Composition for the benefit of our members. We have 
definite knowledge that a large proportion of the failures in the 
last L.A. examinations were due to the inability of the examinees 
to express themselves clearly and correctly. The Honorary Secre- 
tary will be glad to hear from assistants who desire to take such 
a course in order to make the necessary arrangements with a 
tutor. The fee suggested is 10s. plus cost of postage for 12 
correspondence lessons. 


The Work of the Council.—The March meeting of the 
Council was held prior to the Monthly Meeting in the Staff Room 
of the Barking Public Library, when the chair was taken by the 
President (Mr. I. Briggs, of Newcastle). Rural library appoint- 
ments again accounted for a large proportion of the Hon. Secre- 
tary’s correspondence, and the letters he had sent concerning them 
had not been without effect in several cases. It is obviously 
impolitic to mention specific cases, but we do desire to point out 
to our members that each case receives immediate attention from 
our Hon. Secretary, who invariably wields his pen-cudgel in no 
uncertain fashion in support of the profession. 

Certain optimistic members on the East Coast appear to be 
putting in a lot of spade work with the idea of the formation of a 
Division in that area and it seems that the idea will materialise in 
the immediate future. 

A suggestion from the North-East Division requesting the 
circulation to each of the Library Association’s area education 
officers a result sheet of the examinations as far as his area was 
concerned in order that it could be published in the local press 
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was favourably received, and was forwarded to the Library 
Association. 

Strong resolutions were also received from Divisions request- 
ing the formation of correspondence classes by our Association. 
A Sub-Committee was formed to consider this important question 
and the matter will probably be discussed thoroughly at the May 
Council Meeting, when the divisional representatives being present 
will be able to express their views in person. 


The March Meeting.—A very successful meeting was held 
on March llth, when a visit was paid to the Barking Public 
Library. After viewing the finely equipped library, which has 
been open to the public rather less than a year, and partaking of 
refreshments, generously provided by Mr. F. W. MacLaren, the 
Librarian, proceedings commenced with a few words of welcome 
from Mr. A. L. Binns, M.A., B.Sc., the Director of Education 
and Secretary to the Barking Public Library Committee. As 
Mr. Thorne mentioned in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Binns, 
were there more holders of his office with similar broadminded 
views on public libraries then the subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion would probably be nearer accomplishment than it is at 
present. Unfortunately, Mr. Binns was forced to leave the 
meeting shortly after his opening remarks, the duties of Chairman 
being then undertaken by the President. 


His first duty was to present to Mrs. Hazard, upon her resig- 
nation of the office of the Association’s Hon. Librarian, an attaché 
case and fountain pen as a small mark of the Association’s 
appreciation of her faithful service to its members. After a brief 
acknowledgement by Mrs. Hazard, the President called on Captain 
Wright to open a discussion on ‘‘Co-operation and County 
Libraries.’’ Capt. Wright gave a brief outline of the important 
paper read by him at the recent County Library Conference, and 
was naturally followed with keen interest by his audience. 
Readers of his paper—and all assistants should possess a copy of 
the Report of the proceedings of the Conference—will readily 
appreciate the tremendous amount of work which must have been 
expended in its preparation, and the ensuing discussion was quite 
one of the best heard of late at our meetings. It is doubtful for 
how long the discussion would have continued had not the Presi- 
dent deemed it advisable to call on Mr. H. A. Sharp to propose 
a vote of thanks to the speaker. 


Not only did Capt. Wright greatly impress his audience with 
the contents of his paper, but with his trenchant personality. 
We can now understand why the Wiltshire and Middlesex County 
Library schemes have proved so successful. The secret appears 
to be—enthusiasm and work. If a suggestion is allowable here, 
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it is that this topic should provide a fertile field for the delibera- 
tions of our Divisions who are more likely to be directly affected 
by any materialisation of the ideas expressed than are assistants in 
the Metropolitan area. 

Mr. W. Benson Thorne, in proposing a well-deserved vote of 
thanks to Mr. Binns, Mr. MacLaren and his staff, paid a warm 
tribute to the success made of the re-organisation of the Barking 
Library by Mr. MacLaren since his appointment. Incidentally, 
he also indulged in some humorous reminiscences regarding 
‘*stocktaking’’ which may not appear here! This gave one the 
impression that an evening with Mr. Thorne discoursing on 
‘*Methods of the past’’ would prove very interesting to say the 
least. —_—. 


NO LIBRARIAN NEED APPLY. 

Much dissatisfaction has teen caused during the last year or 
two by the appointment of untrained persons as County Librar- 
izns. Protests have been addressed by the A.A.L. to the various 
ccunty authorities and also to the Carnegie Trustees, but, it would 
seem, with little effect. The Trustees say they have no power to 
limit the discretion of the appointing authority. One would have 
expected that the County Councils would have availed themselves 
of the experience gained by their Urban confréres during the 
seventy years administration of the Libraries’ Acts. The truth 
of the late Mr. Brown’s words uttered years ago: ‘‘No untrained 
I‘brarian is likely to attain more than the poorest or most common- 
place results,’’ has become so generally recognised in town 
libraries that nowadays one scarcely ever sees an appointment of 
any consequence given to an untrained person. Yet county 
authorities are now making blunders that did much in the past to 
retard public library progress, so that the statement in the current 
‘*‘Library World’’ that ‘‘in many counties the development of 
libraries has been put back twenty years,’’ is hardly an exaggera- 
tion. 

The parsimony of the authorities in adopting the sum stipu- 
lated by the Carnegie Trustees as a minimum salary, not as a 
n.inimum but as a maximum, has, it must be confessed, excluded 
many librarians, who by training, experience, and education, are 
eminently qualified to assist in building up the new systems. So 
too, has the authorities’ absurd attitude in the matter of staff 
assistance. One authority definitely told candidates that 100 
centres were to be established within a year and that the librarian 
(at £300 per annum) would have no assistance whatever. It is 
common knowledge that most county library systems are much 
under-staffed,* some so seriously as to stultify the scheme. The 


*See Return (very incomplete) of County Library Staffs in Report of County 
Conference, p. 116. 
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papert by Mr. Jas. Caithness, the Librarian of Perthshire, is well 
worth reading in this connection, and possibly a good deal more 
cn this subject—the chief grievance of the county librarian— 
might have been heard at the Conference, had more librarians 
taken one chairman’s advice: ‘‘to explore the ground thoroughly 
and with frankness, without any fear of members or officers of 
their authorities.’’ (The italics are ours.) One librarian, indeed, 
did complain that he had to administer a scheme with the assist- 
ance of one boy, and an enquiry elicited the remarkable answer 
that he ‘‘omits the fact that he is served also by about 160 volun- 
tary village librarians.”” We yield to none in appreciation 
of the invaluable assistance rendered by voluntary 
workers, to whom is largely due the limited success so far 
achieved by the county librarians. But in proportion as the 
voluntary librarians are active and increase in numbers, with an 
accompanying increase in the number of centres, so is the work 
at headquarters increased. So that the answer is no answer, and 
serves only to emphasize the crying need of an adequate and 
efficient central staff. 


In spite of these discouragements however, trained candi- 
dates have been forthcoming for county appointments, and have 
been very generally ignored. Why, we do not pretend to under- 
stand. It is true that paper qualifications do not guarantee the 
possession of that tact and knowledge of human nature which is 
necessary for successful work. But surely technical training and 
success at examinations does not preclude the existence of these 
qualities in their possessors. A man choosing a doctor, a lawyer, 
or a plumber, would hardly be satisfied with a person of tact and 
education, who knew nothing of medicine, law or sanitary engin- 
eering. The rule is a specialist for a specialist’s job in everything 
—except librarianship. We can only hazard the suggestion that 
the authorities persuade themselves that it is impossible to obtain 
a trained librarian for the salaries they offer, and ex hypothesi cut 
out all candidates who claim to be such. The latest batch of 
results include the appointment of a retired Lieut.-Colonel of 
Somerset, and that of a member of their own staff to Hampshire. 
One aged heresiarch (who ought to know better) criticizing the 
trained man; ‘‘knows what he knows,’’ and ‘‘doesn’t wonder that 
authorities set up their own educational tests.’ We are hard put 
to it to discover what are the educational tests which result in 
some of the appointments we have witnessed. And now another 
Committee reaches the zenith of smug ignorance of and contempt 
for librarianship in advertising for a chauffeur as County Librarian. 
Quis temperet a lacrimis? C. F.C. 





tIbid, p. 26. 
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THE IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES. 


By Miss F. L. Tatmey, Hove Public Library. 
(Continued from p. 67.) 


Service in the children’s library should be continuous, in order 
that the assistant in charge may know the children whose literary 
education and recreation is largely under her care. She can mentally 
map out courses of reading for individual children, she may unostenta- 
tiously guide small readers in the fields of literature, but she must not 
foist her selection upon them to the exclusion of their own choice in 
the matter. Book selection for children needs great care. The library 
should put before children a well-balanced collection of serious and 
recreative literature, and should be in a position to supply books 
recommended by teachers or parents. Moreover, the stock should be 
such that, having started along an avenue, a child will never make the 
discovery that he has read all the books which the library possesses 
on his favourite topic. He should be able to go on from strength to 
strength. 

The children’s librarian will have a good deal of intercourse 
with school teachers, and friendly relations once having been established, 
the schools and the children’s library may work hand in glove. 

Catalogues should be circulated among the schools. From these 
teachers may make extracts of titles of books which they specially 
desire their pupils to read. In some schools lines are ruled on sheets 
of foolscap and each column is headed with the title of a book. Under 
these titles children sign their names according as they read the books 
indicated. In one school one wall of the corridor is covered with 
manuscript extracts from our catalogue, and against each entry is 
written the standard for which the work is suitable. 

Generally speaking, boys are more interested in non-fiction 
than girls; in the realms of nature study and geography girls 
and boys rival each other. Girls certainly evince more liking for 
poetry than do boys, although narrative poetry and ballad literature 
appeal to both sexes. Some boys, chiefly younger ones, possess an 
almost insatiable desire for history. I hardly need add that school 
stories and fairy tales can never be supplied in too great profusion. 

Since library work with children, in Hove, is only four years old, 
I cannot say with any degree of certainty that the library has been 
the means of training readers, because in order to accomplish the best, 
work must begin while children are young. Another four years should 
see a great improvement in the tastes of those readers who are trans- 
ferred from the children’s to the main library. One boy of nine has 
read through H. E. Marshall’s “ Our Island Story,” “ Our Empire 
Story,” and “ Scotland’s Story”; Abbott’s “ King Alfred”; Han- 
shew’s “ Best Stories from History ” ; Quennell’s “‘ Everyday Things 
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in England ” ; several of the Peeps at Many Lands Series, and the stories 
of Siegfried and Beowulf, all within the last few months. Observation 
was kept upon the reading of a particular boy of fourteen: among 
the books he read were, Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia”; White’s 
“‘ Selections from Plutarch’s Lives” and Ruskin’s “ Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting.” This reader is an unusual one, but among 
the younger children using the library are several who promise to follow 
in his footsteps. 

Children are not under restraint in the library as they are in 
school. Those possessing bents for certain subjects are free to follow 
them at will. In the library they may spend unlimited time in the 
pursuit of their favourite studies, where they are shewn the best 
books relating to them. 

A reference library for children is of inestimable value, both 
to those who study for pleasure and to those who work compulsorily. 

In some schools children are regularly given general knowledge 
questions to solve; these they bring to the library for solution. In 
the library they are taught the use of reference books, the art of collec- 
ing fugitive information and of marshalling facts to serve their purpose. 
In addition to the knowledge which they acquire in the solution of 
such tests the practice which they get in research work, and the adapta- 
tion of facts to their own use, cultivates in them the qualities of resource- 
fulness and self-reliance. Boys attending preparatory schools in the 
district use the children’s library in completing their holiday tasks, 
which also take the form of general knowledge papers. Among these 
boys was one, who usually was not considered brilliant at his lessons, 
but who, acting upon the advice of a friend, resorted to us for help, 
with the result that he gained the highest percentage of marks for 
general knowledge in the school. This fillip roused the child’s interest 
in his lessons, and he held the premier position for general knowledge 
until he left to continue his education at Eton. Without the insight 
into reference books which he gained in the library he might never 
have attained that position. The ability was dormant in the child, 
access to books, through the children’s library, awakened it. Once 
having tasted the sweets of success he will never be content with medio- 
crity. 

In one classroom a large scale map of the world is displayed : 
each member of the class selects a ship and represents its movements 
with a pin. The master of the class is reported to have said: “ It will 
be no good any boy telling me he cannot follow the movements of his 
ship, because you can all get shipping intelligence at the library.” 

Story telling is a popular form of library extension work with 
children. During the summer children are better employed playing 
in parks or botanizing in meadows than sitting indoors, but during 
the winter months when these pastimes are not possible, if they can 
be enticed from the streets with a story, another path of noble pleasure 
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is at once open to them. The object is to make the stories the gateway 
to books. To tire children of stories would be a difficult task. The 
appeal of the story is well-known ; listeners are forthcoming in plenty. 
The duty of story telling should only be undertaken by willing assist- 
ants, those who are not at home with children or who are very nervous 
are wise to refrain. Though, it may be added, that practice for speaking 
in public can be gained in this way. Story telling and lecturing should 
be kept distinct ; I mean that if children are invited to hear a story, 
a story should be told, not a lesson given, nor a sermon read. Our 
system is to issue a programme of the season’s work to the head teacher 
of each of the municipal schools in the borough. Ten or twelve tickets 
of admission to the story are sent every week to these teachers, who 
issue them to selected children. Tales from Chaucer have been told 
on two occasions, and two head masters have remarked ‘‘ Next time 
you are telling Chaucer’s tales I can do with sixty tickets.” The use 
of a classroom in an adjacent school is granted by the local education 
committee. The story should be narrated in a perfectly natural manner. 
I am sure we all agree with the proverb of Solomon “‘ Sweetness of the 
lips increaseth learning.” Are we not all aware of the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from listening to a good story well told, a poem 
recited, or a well delivered lecture, and have we never been bored by 
a monotonous voice droning forth words of wisdom ? 

Among our borrowers are three brothers. All of these boys want 
to attend the meetings of the scouts, and all want to hear the stories. 
Unfortunately, both of these meetings are held on Monday evenings. 
So they compromise by arranging that two of the boys shall attend the 
scouts, while the third listens to the stories. He is required to tell them 
to his brothers at the supper table. Their mother looks forward to 
Monday evenings and says that she finds pleasure in the stories and in 
the knowledge that her sons are so amicably engaged. 

Over one-hundred children were held spell-bound by the story 
of Hiawatha. They have listened entranced to tales from Shakespeare’s 
plays. They are always eager to hear the mediaeval stories of Beowulf, 
Guy of Warwick, and such legendary heroes. The more distant the 
period and unfamiliar the surroundings, to which one can transport 
them, the more apparent is their pleasure in the tale. 

At present museum talks are interspersed with stories. The chief 
librarian occasionally takes exhibits from the museum to the school. 
Children listen for half an hour to a talk on archeology or some kindred 
subject illustrated with tangible objects. 

Here is abundant opportunity for the leader of reading circles. 
Small classes of from seven to twenty members can be kept interested 
easily, the deeper they go into the subject the keener will be the interest 
shown. Of course, the leader will be an enthusiast. Zeal can hardly 
outrun discretion in this direction. A selection of biographies of the 
most notable and most noble men and women can become a power 
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for good in the lives of children. The life of an eminent statesman, a 
literary giant, a character notable for nobility or sacrifice, or, indeed, 
almost any biography can be selected as the topic to be studied by 
the circle. At one of the half-hour stories the children were given 
a brief outline of the life of James Garfield, and a full description of 
his early years, with the result that some thirty children have read 
“From Log Cabin to White House.” Children must be encouraged 
to read round the subject, to fit in the facts they are now acquiring 
with those which they already possess, so that their knowledge may 
resemble a carefully woven pattern, rather than a heap of odd pieces 
which can be made into nothing more inspiring than patchwork. 


Poetry can introduce a child to the realm of the beautiful. Children 
love “‘ the jingling sound of like endings.” The lilt of rhymed verse 
fascinates all children as it does most adults. True, some children as 
they grow older look upon their love of poetry as something to be 
ashamed of, even as some are reluctant to admit that they read their 
Bible or go to Sunday School. The only means of overcoming the 
feeling of reticence about liking what is best, is to make the pursuit 
of the best so common that it is taken as a matter of course. The library 
should be working for this end. Children’s reading is largely a matter 
of fashion, they recommend books to each other. To interest a few 
children is to set the leaven working. The leader of a circle for the 
study of poetry as an equally enthralling task before her, whether 
prosody and the growth of verse are studied from the alliterative epics 
and romances of the early and middle ages, through the formal almost 
stilted verse of Pope and his school, to the free verse of Vachell Lindsay 
and some of the contemporary poets, or whether the verse is studied 
for topic or melody. The masterpieces in the realm of pure literature 
provide innumerable opportunities for the study of English prose. 
Bunyan, Swift, Defoe, Dickens, and among later writers, Charles 
Kingsley, Robert Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling, at once 
leap to the mind as opening eminently suitable avenues for children’s 
reading circles to traverse. 


Natural science is a subject which nearly all children love, and all 
should be given the opportunity of reading and understanding the 
book of nature. Among young children who like animal stories, Ernest 
Thompson Seton is prime favourite, while C. G. D. Roberts holds 
first place with the older ones. 


To encourage children in the study of nature an exhibition of 
wild flowers can be conducted. Windowsills and small tables serve 
for exhibition stands. 

Children are keenly interested in the few museum specimens 
exhibited in their room. These may be changed from time to time 
in order to keep alive the interest. They also appreciate exhibitions of 
pictures. This is practically untilled ground. An enterprising assistant 
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can make the children’s library a miniature art gallery, and in satisfy- 
ing the children’s desire for colour, can foster a taste for the best in art. 

The reading room will keep children abreast of the times, and will 
attract those who would not otherwise use the library. Here should 
be found such periodicals as The Children’s Newspaper, The Children’s 
Pictorial, Little Folks, The Merry-Go-Round, My Magazine, and 
Observation. All of these possess real literary value. Information must 
be graphically presented if it is to command the interest of children. 
Illustrations which fire the imagination are indispensable in general 
periodicals for children. Full value will not be obtained from the 
periodical room unless it leads to the reading of books. Annotated 
reading lists on a variety of topics are published in several periodicals 
for children. These lists excite children’s interest, and may possibly 
convert them from desultory to methodical reading. 

Recently a reader’s mother entered the children’s room with the 
remark, ‘“‘ George, it’s time you came out.” ‘“‘ Oh, Mother, I don’t 
want to come just yet,” pleaded George. While waiting for her son, 
the mother told the assistant in charge that she cannot persuade him 
to come out with her in the evenings, unless she promises him half an 
hour in the library. On another occasion, an elder sister’s voice called 
from the entrance, “ John, we’re going, come along.” “ Presently.” 
“We shall go by ’bus, and you’ll be late for tea.” ‘‘ Well, give me a 
penny and I'll come later, this is too interesting to leave!” “ This ” 
happened to be an article in the Scientific American. These stories 
illustrate the children’s interest in literature and science, but the 
library will fail in its highest purpose unless it also teaches the duty 
of obedience. 

Nor do children look upon the library only as an institution from 
which they may obtain benefits. The library calls forth the unselfish 
spirit of the child. Experience has shown that children, having realised 
the advantages of corporate ownership, wish others to share their 
joys. Gifts of books and museum exhibits are of frequent occurrence, 
and apart from their intrinsic worth, are valued as revealing the desire 
for the common weal which is essential to the progress of civilization. 


CO-OPERATION: A DISCUSSION.2 

Capt. R. Wricut (Middlesex County Libraries), who opened 
the discussion, said that the question of co-operation was of para- 
mount importance, and to none more so than assistant librarians. 
Co-operation may not make much progress at the moment, but 
in the future, when assistants became chief librarians, they would 
have to make decisions and formulate progressive policies for their 
libraries. The meeting had ample information before it to discuss 
the problem from all angles, but he suggested that it might be as 
well to recognise that County Libraries were in being and had come 
to stay. He also thought it necessary that the personal element 


1At Barking, 11th March. 
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should be excluded. Too often suspicion crept in making it 
impossible to deal with this important matter of general policy 
in a statesmanlike manner. Among assistant librarians there 
existed good fellowship; why should the relations alter when they 
became chiefs? 

The purpose of a public library is to supply the wants of the 
public that supports it. This public is made up of general readers 
and students, and the work with each was equally important. 
Whilst a good collection of books was essential to supply the for- 
mer, work with students demanded something more, and every 
negative reply to a demand for a book was an indication of the 
weakness of the library as a factor in education. Equal opportunity 
in education necessitated a similar book provision for all, no 
matter how or where situated. 

In reviewing the libraries of this country it was seen that 
67 per cent. served populations of less than 40,000 inhabitants ; 
that 37 per cent. had annual incomes of less than £500; that 
two-thirds of the libraries of this country had less than 20,000 
volumes; and that ‘219 libraries spent less than £100 per annum 
on book purchases as against 39 libraries that were in the posi- 
tion to spend more than £1,000. 

Such figures though startling did not provide very definite 
information regarding the actual position of libraries, and the 
only way to secure that was by providing averages of libraries 
grouped according to population. By this method it might be 
possible to ascertain the economic line below which it might be 
said that libraries could not be efficient as individual units. It 
had been said that averages often presented a false position, and 
that many libraries in the groups attained an efficiency far 
beyond that expressed by the average (Barking was later used 
as an illustration). This was true, but equally so was the fact 
that to make the average there must be similarly inefficient 
libraries. 

Two economic factors were illustrated by the rates levied, 
and the comparison of stocks and issues. In the former case 
the rate progresses as the size of the library increases, which is 
directly opposite to the economic requirements. If we may take 
the rate levied to represent the public opinion of the library ser- 
vice, we have here an expression of how efficiency is essential 
to secure full public recognition. This inefficiency is more defin- 
itely expressed in the relations of stocks and issues. It is found 
that the stock of books is larger per head of population in the 
smaller than in the large libraries, but the use made of the books 
is in an inverse order, progressing from the smaller libraries 
with 1 book per head of population read 1°75 times, to ‘5 books 
per head of population each read 6 times. This indicates that 
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the stocks of small libraries become stagnant, and the libraries 
fall into disuse, but it also shows that the larger the selection 
of books available the greater is the use made of them. 

In assessing the economic position of libraries the book 
supply is of first importance, and is seconded by the means by 
which the books are made available. From the figures at the 
disposal of the meeting it was apparent that as the population 
served increased in size, the percentage of income expended on 
books increased. This percentage averages 13 per cent. of total 
expenditure and varied from £10 per annum in the smallest 
libraries, up to £209 in the group of libraries serving a population 
up to 40,000. These sums, if applied to factors of book expendi- 
ture in existing libraries, indicated that instead of these libraries 
adding to their efficiency they were retrogressing. 

The making of books available is centred in the question of 
staff and salaries. Again the figures shew that it is impossible 
to secure a high standard of efficiency at the salaries paid. How- 
ever, to pay higher salaries would necessitate withdrawing monies 
from the only flexible item in the library budget—the book fund. 

In reviewing the whole situation Capt. Wright said the 326 
libraries serving a population of under 40,000 inhabitants should 
actively engage in some form of co-operation, and further, that 
unless a library had £800 per annum to spend on books of non- 
fiction it could not afford to maintain its independence. 

Coming to the question of co-operation he pointed out that 
the principle had already been adopted by many libraries, and 
that it was only a question of developing this principle. Com- 
pulsory co-operation was not advocated, but it was suggested 
that public opinion, developed by the results achieved by volun- 
tary effort, would secure the same end. There was not any 
suggestion of the counties taking away the local autonomy of 
library authorities, but no scheme of co-operation could be effec- 
tive unless the county libraries took part. 

It was shown that since 1893 it had been possible for neigh- 
bouring library authorities to effect co-operation, but the few 
instances of this taking place indicated that geographical reasons 
made it impossible. Thus Professor Adams advocated the estab- 
lishment of rural libraries on a circulating basis, and their subse- 
quent success goes to prove that at least this particular part of 
the problem has been solved. Similarly the Carnegie Trustees 
experimented with rural libraries based on existing urban libraries, 
but ultimately they were withdrawn in favour of the county 
schemes. ; 

There are isolated instances where the county scheme might 
be developed from one large library, but it would not be advan- 
tageous for the effort to be distributed over a number of small 
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libraries. The large proportion of the counties only possess small 
urban libraries, which could not approximate the service of a large 
town even by the addition of surrounding districts. | Moreover 
such libraries although having added resources, would also have 
increased liabilities. 

Therefore the extension of the existing libraries would not 
add to the efficiency of the work done by existing county schemes, 
but by duplication of effort would increase the cost considerably. 
The principle of one large pool of books serving a number of 
small communities was the only solution, and inasmuch as the 
organisation of the county schemes permits this, it was difficult 
to see how they could be ignored in any scheme of co-operation. 

In conclusion Capt. Wright advocated the formation of 
County Commissions for libraries formed of representatives of all 
the libraries in the counties, with the County Library accepting 
responsibility for the administration. The smaller libraries would 
subscribe to the County Library in respect to its book service; 
the medium libraries having something to offer to the County 
would secure the book service in return for a smaller subscription 
plus the interchange of stock; while the larger libraries jointly 
with the county library, would develop a scheme of interchange of 
stock, embracing joint book selection and other co-operative 
efforts which would be economical because they would produce 
greater efficiency. 

Through the courtesy of the Carnegie Trustees, London mem- 
bers were enabled to read Capt. Wright’s paper before the meeting. 
150 copies of the Report of the County Conference were sent to the 
Association for distribution among members likely to be 
present. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS.4 
By L. Cuuss, Birmingham Public Libraries. 
(Chairman, Midland Division.) 

At the Library Association Conference at Glasgow last year, 
Mr. John Minto, M.A., the Librarian of the Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh, read an excellent paper on ‘‘Education and Training for 
Librarianship.’’ The paper will be familiar to you as it was 
printed in the December issue of our Journal. Mr. Minto’s paper 
forms the basis of much that I wish to say this evening. It may 
seem surprising that anyone should wish to say anything further 
on professional education so soon after the presentation of such 
an excellent summary of the whole question. My only reason is 
« difference in viewpoint. Mr. Minto is one of our most distin- 
guished librarians. He has long taken an active part in educa- 
tional matters and on many occasions has acted as an examiner. 
4Read at Coventry, 21st January, 1925. 
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My outlook on educational matters has been directed from the 
other side, that of the student widened during the past year or 
two by endeavouring to help student members of our Association. 
I should like to make it clear that I am in entire agreement with 
the expressions of opinion in the paper to which I have referred. 
All I wish to place before you is some thoughts which have 
occurred to me on the subject, thoughts as I have already remarked 
suggested by a different point of approach. 


The writer expresses the opinion that our profession of 
librarianship is very much akin to the other so-called learned 
professions, making mention of the law, medicine, the church and 
teaching. Professional qualifications in these professions are 
usually interpreted by means of University degrees and I think it 
would be wise to extend the list to include a different professional 
element, one where the standing of members is recognised by the 
award of professional diplomas by chartered bodies and so educa- 
tionally more equivalent to our own examining body. I will just 
suggest two professions, banking and accountancy. There are 
others. 

Naturally if we Librarians wish to stand as a recognised 
professional body we must conform in many respects with other 
established professions. The Library Association has nursed the 
idea for a long while and the latest development in this direction 
2s far as education is concerned has been the abolition of the pre- 
liminary test and elementary examination. This was only done 
after very considerable notice and I do not think any complaint is 
possible on the ground of lack of consideration for students. Un- 
doubtedly these examinations preliminary to the general course 
could not continue indefinitely as they were then organised. The 
Library Association Council decided to recognise only pass stan- 
dards of certain external examinations as an entrance to the pro- 
fessional examinations and so in this instance stand on a par 
with other professions. The result and probably the continued 
tendency will be to raise the standard required for success in the 
Library Association examinations. This is of vital importance 
te students and it is well to consider the position from their point 
of view. 

When preparing for an examination a student consults the 
syllabus of the examining body and eventually presents himself 
or herself for examination in accordance with the terms of the 
syllabus. Provided the papers set are within the syllabus I con- 
sider a student has no cause for complaint. The Library 
Association are probably aware that many eagle eyes examine 
the papers set to see that their subject-matter is limited by the 
syllabus of the examination. A paper containing matter outside 
the syllabus is the only grounds on which a student can complain. 
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The percentages of marks for the different degrees of pass or 
failure will be similar to those which are recognised by other 
examining bodies. I do not know what they are and even as a 
student | have never been greatly interested. 


It is recognised that the Library Association is keenly 
alive to the need of an increased professional recognition and the 
desirability of making the examinations such tests of knowledge 
that they can vouch for the ability of the successful student in the 
conduct of professional matters. This is demanded by other pro- 
fessional bodies and it should be in ours. 


While the Library Association is so active and has such 
«. long record of activity as set out in Mr. Minto’s paper it will be 
interesting to examine what the Association of Assistant 
Librarians has been doing in the matter. Our Association has 
always supported the examinations and a large percentage of 
students have been members of the A.A.L. Our interest in the 
examinations is officially recognised and a member of the A.A.L. 
Council is co-opted as a member of the Education Committee of 
the Library Association. Thus we have the Library Association 
conducting the examinations and broadly speaking the Association 
of Assistant Librarians finding the students. The A.A.L. 
Members are now indicated in the pass lists we publish. 


Beyond question or doubt the Library Association is the only 
possible examining body. Any decisions, however, which affect 
the examinations are a matter of keen interest to our Association 
as undoubtedly we shall continue to find the students. _ It is in 
cur interest, the interest of our profession and the interest of 
the A.A.L. that we should encourage professional qualification 
among our members. It is very necessary that our organisation 
should be a keen and live association in order to encourage enthu- 
siasm in the younger members and make a secure foundation on 
which the Library Association may build the superstructure of 
professional standing. 


It will be interesting to note the organisation existing for 
assisting students with their studies. The Library Association 
provides correspondence courses held from October to March, 
which consist of twelve fortnightly lessons in each subject. As 
au student it is a matter of regret that the fee for these classes 
have been increased, as have all other educational fees. The 
fee for a course is now 35s. 

In addition Summer Schools have been held and lecture 
courses organised. The only continuous system of instruction 
provided has been the correspondence courses. 

These classes have not been altogether adequate. As a means 
ot encouraging people to take the examinations I believe they 
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have largely failed. Maybe through lack of suitable advertise- 
ment but personal contact is missing and some enthusiasm is 
lost from both sides. 

The Association of Assistant Librarians have also been doing 
some excellent educational work. Most of the organisation is in 
an experimental stage but during last year the A.A.L. assisted 
more than 200 students. This figure will compare very favourably 
with the number of students under instruction by the Library 


Association. Our students have been assisted by means of 
oiganised classes, correspondence courses and lectures. 
In the Midlands we commenced very modestly. A few 


senior members volunteered to place their services at the disposal 
of students to give them the advantage of knowledge obtained 
from a wider experience. The response was much greater than 
expected and the number of students we have now-a-days for each 
series of classes is almost more than we can manage. The results 
have been very gratifying and it would be rather impossible to drop 
the educational classes from our programme. Mr. E. C.Wickens, 
one of our Liverpool colleagues, had a very illuminating experi- 
ence. He for some time conducted the correspondence course in 
cataloguing for the Library Association. Desiring more parti- 
cularly to assist his Division and to stimulate professional interest 
in his area he volunteered to coach students for a cataloguing 
examination. He received applications from a wide area and 
faund that more than twenty who applied were not qualified to 
sit for the sectional examinations. Some had never even heard of 
the preliminary tests. A class was organised for these people in 
addition to the cataloguing class. This case is interesting as I 
consider it shows two things (1) the Library Association organi- 
sation for helping students has failed to reach quite a number of 
frospective students. (2) The offer of personal help is a factor in 
encouraging students. 

As both the Library Association and the Association of 
Assistant Librarians are engaged in assisting students it will be 
interesting to discuss whether this is as it should be, and if not 
which Association should be responsible. 

Quoting from Mr. Minto’s paper ‘‘ It may serve a good 
purpose if we endeavour to take stock of what has been accom- 
plished in the matter of professional training, and to consider 
whether we are proceeding on the right lines.’’ 

If it was desired to emulate other professions, and this desire 
has been dominant for some years, I suggest in conformity with 
other professions and as a logical procedure that the time has 
arrived when the Library Association should confine itself solely 
tu the conduct of examinations. In principle it is wrong for the 
examining body to be also the teaching body. This suggestion 
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is put forward solely with the idea of strengthening professional 
standing. I consider that if the Library Association acts solely 
as an examining body it will add to its dignity. 

Naturally the Library Association will require to be satisfied 
that another organisation will carry on the work in an efficient 
manner. The Association of Assistant Librarians is vitally inter- 
ested in the examinations and the educational work undertaken in 
London and by the various branches has developed so rapidly 
that it will need correlation and organising on a national basis. 
The more immediate point is, could the A.A.L. run the correspon- 
dence classes. Several of the conductors of the correspondence 
classes are members of the A.A.L. and so their services would be 
equally available. I feel sure other class leaders would willingly 
give their help in maintaining the standard of instruction. 

The A.A.L. is an assistants’ association concerned with the 
welfare of assistants, and assistants’ welfare is largely locked up 
with professional qualification and the Library Association’s efforts 
to secure a higher status. Our Association is continually growing 
and the membership has increased from 524 in the year 1919—1920 
tc 790 last year 1923—1924. Increased membership should mean 
increased responsibility. 

If it is agreed that it is a reasonable proposition that the 
A.A.L. should conduct the correspondence course or some other 
equal system of instruction, what is the position as regards 
Summer Schools. Summer Schools are far different from corres- 
pendence classes and social intercourse and the value of personal 
contact combine to make Summer Schools eminently desirable. 
Time spent at Summer Schools is among the most profitable any 
member of the profession can spend. A little assistance with the 
organisation, particularly on the side of finding students, would 
have ensured a continuous series of Summer Schools. Summer 
Schools should be organised by co-operate efforts of the Library 
Association and the A.A.L. our Association in particular assuming 
responsibility for finding the students. Sixty students would 
guarantee a successful Summer School. I am confident the Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Librarians Council, if they took the matter in 
hand, could from nearly 800 members, find sixty students who 
would support a Summer School. The Aberystwyth Summer 
Schools were definite factors in professional progress. Attending 
them were assistants from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
and the interchange of opinions was most valuable. 

The A.A.L. have found a need for educational instruction in 
addition to that provided by the Library Association. Each 
section has done its best to meet the demand. I am sure the 
A.A.L. could do far more than they are doing and I think the 
Council should consider the formation of a sub-committee to 
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report on the matter. It is desirable that the work which is being 
done individually by the Divisions should be brought into line and 
a scheme applicable to the whole country formulated and 
launched forth by the Association and under its name. Some- 
thing more than has been done in the past is necessary. An active 
educational policy by the A.A.L. would be of great assistance to 
the Library Association. I believe with Mr. Minto that occasional 
stock-taking is advisable. Stock-taking has suggested these 
thoughts. The hope of the profession rests on a very wide and 
generous distribution of qualified assistants. There is hardly a 
library system in the country which has the quota of qualified 
assistants it would desire. The overcrowding in the Library pro- 
fession is at the bottom. The average is not so very far removed 
from zero. It is climbing gradually but there is no doubt it can be 
helped still more by improved organisation. At the present 
juncture I consider the greater responsibility rests on the A.A.L. 
and I have endeavoured to express some rambling thoughts on 
educational matters to justify my contention. 


THE PUBLICITY AGENT.2 
By Miss E. M. Ex ey, St. Marylebone Public Library. 


It is not my duty to bring before you any new or startling 
suggestions. I purpose merely to re-state and to re-emphasize 
certain matters which seem to me personally to justify repetition. 
May I be permitted to say that I am addressing myself more 
particularly to the younger members of the audience. 


Possibly advertisement was practiced in the Stone Age. 
Certainly it is a great factor in modern life. The Public Library 
has had to consider whether it should advertise at all and if so, 
by what methods. To-night I wish to draw your attention not 
to our publicity campaign in general but to one small portion of 
it, to what I may term, the personal element. Articles dealing 
with advertisement sooner or later refer to two important factors. 
The first is the necessity for a large and varied stock for though 
it is sometimes done, it is usually unwise to advertise what you 
do not possess ; the second that your best advertisement is through 
satisfied readers. And here we reach the point of the first part of 
these remarks. For satisfaction of readers depends on the staff 
and on their qualifications for their job. Otherwise why not have 
machines? So I want to ask each of you to-night—what kind 
of a publicity agent are you? I do not mean how often in your 
conversation do we find the words—‘‘Well at our library, we do 
so and so’’ or ‘*You want to come to—Utopia to see how things 


2 Read at Lambeth, 11th Feb., 1925. 
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should be done?’’ That kird of behaviour merely annoys. 
We are all, I trust, proud of our individual libraries, but it would 
do some of us no harm to realise that good work is being done 
by those who do not shout. 

No, the point I wish to emphasize is your unconscious adver- 
tisement. Each person to whom you attend in your library is 
impressed either by your competence or incompetence and when the 
occasion arises, spreads the corresponding impression. Therefore 
if we value the position of our libraries it behoves each of us to 
know. We want the library to be a cultural centre, a civic force. 
The library as any kind of force can rise no higher than the 
education of the librarian permits. As librarians therefore it 
behoves us to consider carefully whether we are reaching the 
standard required. Matters of routine must not so deaden us that 
we have no time to keep our minds alert and ever receptive of new 
ideas. To young assistants I say therefore, ‘‘Read and read.’’ 
Know what information you have in your library and where you 
have it. Read critically, keeping brief notes. These may be very 
useful for reference later on but they also serve as useful training. 
Practice noting not the details of a book but the general impression 
left upon your mind. To read only one book after another without 
using the information so gained results in an overloaded mind 
almost as bad as an empty one. Follow your own tastes but try 
not to get into a rut. I am quite aware that nowadays 
we are advised to become specialists. An engineer may concen- 
trate on one subject and so fit himself better for his particular 
work. We cannot afford to specialize too greatly unless our 
general background is very full first. It is of little value to know 
the Latin name of every species of fungus in the British Isles and 
yet have no idea whether Rasselas refers to a person, a place or a 
thing. Again do not forget there is a world outside the library 
walls and a good librarian must know of the latest developments 
in other realms besides literature, in politics, art and music. 

Any publicity agent has to study two matters. He must know 
the commodity he is advertising and he must know his public. 
We will suppose you know your commodity, now you must study 
people as well as books. It is not enough to introduce them thus 
**People—books, books—people’’ and then stand back and await 
results. Seize every opportunity of studying your readers, but 
not too obviously. Learn the types and the exceptions. Find 
out the people (there are still some left) who are so inspired with 
awe when they enter our palatial buildings that all vestige 
of sense leaves them and they flounder hopelessly. Look out for 
those who need advice administered very tactfully and learn when 
to leave people absolutely alone. If you can, find out who likes 
what and why! Never let your absorption in technical details, 
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which you must of course master, blind you to the importance of 
persons as persons. 

Your presence here indicates either that you are a member 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians or are at least inter- 
ested in its activities. What about your publicity work for your 
own Association? Each one of you falls in to one of three 
categories. You are either not a member of the A.A.L., a dead 
member, or a live one. If we should have any of the first class 
I want them to consider why they are remaining outside an 
Association that has proved and is every month still proving that 
its aim is to support and protect their interests. Have you 
realised the value of the Association’s library—of its Journal? 
You obviously realise the value of meetings such as this in pro- 
viding opportunity for exchanging ideas or you would not be here. 
That you are known to be an assistant and outside the Association 
is acting as an adverse publicity agent. If your mind is critical 
may I suggest that you can criticise better from inside. 

And then ‘‘The deaders.’’ I mean those who are members 
in name and nothing more, content to accept all the benefits of 
the Association and to do nothing in return. These are a trifle 
better than the first class. Most of you of course belong 
te the third class. You come to meetings and join 
animatedly in the discussions. You are eager to write papers or 
to send articles to the Journal. You are constantly suggesting to 
the Council new methods of extending the power and influence of 
the Association. A new assistant on your Staff is immediately 
secured asa member. You attack him on the side that is easiest 
of appeal, social or educational. When every member of the 
A.A.L. belongs to this class, we shall soon reach our ideal. 

You must be a publicity agent of some kind, that is, you must 
be one who makes known to the public your library and your 
Association. Are you good, mediocre or very, very feeble? 


THE DIVISIONS, 
Mipianp Division. 

A Meeting of the above Division was held at Coventry on Wednesday, 
January 21st. 

During the afternoon a visit was paid to the Peel Conner Telephone Works, 
where members were shown the various processes in the manufacture of 
telephone equipment, automatic exchanges, etc. The visit proved a very 
interesting and instructive one in every way. 

After tea at the Broadgate Café, the members proceeded to the Central 
Library, Trinity Churchyard, where the evening meeting was held, at the 
kind invitation of Charles Nowell, Esq., Chief Librarian. 

It was announced that arrangements were well in hand for continuing the 
educational classes which would be resumed early in February. 

The Chairman (Mr. L. Chubb) delivered an address on ‘* Some Thoughts on 
Educational Matters.’’ A keen and interesting discussion followed, arising 
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from which it was proposed by Mr. Creed (Coventry) and seconded by Mr. 
Cashmore (Birmingham) and 
Resolved : 

That this Division considers it the duty of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians to train its members in professional matters. The appointment 
of a Sub-Committee to report to the Council is recommended and this 
Division is further of the opinion that : 

(1) Any scheme so formulated should be based on work through the 

Division, 

(2) Fees be as low as possible and payments at a flat rate be made to 

instructors, 

(3) The classes be limited to members of the Association. 

It was further 
Resolved : 

That a copy of the Resolution be forwarded to each Division in 
addition to Headquarters. 

G.L.B. 


Soutu Coast Division. 


A very successful Meeting of the Western Section was held at Southampton 
on Thursday, February 19th. 

In the afternoon members and friends had an opportunity of visiting the 
very interesting Tudor House Museum dating from the 16th Century ard an 
early Rest House built to accommodate pilgrims landing at Southampton on 
their way to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury. Visits were also 
made to the old World Garden of the Tudor House, St. Michael’s Church to 
see the vestments and the Chained Books and to the Guard Room at the Tudor 
House. 

At tea, which was served in the Banqueting Hall of the Tudor House, 
the visitors were welcomed by the Mayor of Southampton (Mr. Alderman 
McDonnell), the Chairman of the Libraries Committee (Mr. Alderman Dunsford), 
and F. G. Ryder, Esq. (Chairman of the Museum Sub-Committee). The 
Mayor in a very breezy speech extended a hearty welcome to Southampton and 
hoped that another visit would be made in the Summer to see the Marine Side 
of the Town. Thanks were expressed to the Mayor and Mr. Alderman Durs- 
ford by Mr. J. Hutt, Portsmouth and Mr. Pepper, Winchester. 

In the evening Mr. Hector F. Mourant, of Southampton, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Why Novels are Read ”’ and a most interesting discussion followed. 
Those discussing the paper were as follows :—Messrs. Hutt, Cooper, Summer- 
field and Richards, Portsmouth, Mr. Pepper, Wirchester, and Mr. Ives, Bourne- 
mouth; and Misses Bennett and Richards, Portsmouth. Thanks to the 
Southampton Staff followed, being moved by Mr. Hutt who remarked that this 
was the first Meeting of the Association ever held at Southampton and he 
hoped that it would be followed by other Meetings. 

Visits to the Portswood Branch Library and to the Central Library closed 
a very interesting day. 

F. A. Ricnarps, Hon. Secretary. 


YorksuHIRE Division. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at the Technical College, 
Bradford, on Wednesday, February 11th. Members from Leeds, Huddersfield, 
York, Keighley, Wakefield and Shipley assembled at the Technical College at 
3 p.m. 

The Annual Meeting was held, and the Hon. Secretary’s Annual Report 
along with the Hon. Treasurer’s firancial statement were submitted and 
approved. The President (Mr. H. Goulden, Huddersfield) then announced his 
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resignation which was received with genuine regret. Mr. G. W. Strother 
(Leeds) was appointed his successor. A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Retiring President (Mr. H. Goulden), Mr. Strother, Miss Waggett, Mr. Butter- 
field, and Mr. Procter all speakirg in eloquent terms of the dignity and 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Goulden had discharged the duties of his office. 
A vote of thanks was also extended to the Officers and Committee of the past 
year ; Mr. Goulden replied to both resolutions. 

The result of the election of Officers and Committee for 1925 was as 
follows :— 

President: Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds). 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. A. Finrey (York), Mr. W. Robertshaw (Bradford). 

Hon, Treasurer : Mr. W. Procter (Armley). 

Hon Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jackson: (Bradford). 


Committee : 
Miss E. Cooper (Leeds). Mr. J. A. Butterfield (Bradford). 
Miss M. Heap (Keighley). Mr. H. J. Maltby (Bradford). 
Miss W. K. Mather (Bradford). Mr. J. R. Rasmuss (Bradford). 
Miss E. F. Wragg (Wakefield). Mr. F. Haigh (Halifax). 
Miss M. V. Walker (Huddersfield). Mr. R. W. Parsons (Bradford). 
Mr. S. M. Bryant (York). Mr. A. Riley (Bradford). 


Members were afterwards entertained to tea at the Technical College 
Social Rooms. 

After tea Mr. H. Goulden, the Retiring President opened a discussion on 
‘* Our Division, What is the Matter with it?’’ Mr. Goulden pointed out some 
of the reasons which damped the enthusiasm of the younger members of the 
Division, the various obstacles which prevented the members from attending the 
meetings. In an interesting discussion which followed, the following members 
tcok part :—Misses Wragg (Wakefield), Bruce (Huddersfield), Miller (Hudders- 
field), Greenwood (Leeds), Heap (Keighley), Messrs. Strother (Leeds), Procter 
(Armley), Parsons (Bradford), and Moore (Bradford). Among the various 
suggestions which were made, were the instituting of a travelling fund in order 
te facilitate attendance for those members residing a distance from the place 
of meeting ; the varying of the programme in such ways as to enable a larger 
number of members to take part; a fixed programme for the year. In closing 
the discussion Mr. Strother said that every good impression made upon a local 
authority had a beneficial effect upon library assistants. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. Richardson, M.Sc., Principal, 
Technical Training College, for kindly arranging the facilities for our meeting, 
the comfort and convenience of which was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

The remainder of the evening was of the ‘‘ social ’’ order. Elocutionary, 
vocal and musical items were contributed by Miss Greenwood (Leeds), Miss 
Miller (Huddersfield), Miss Wragg (Wakefield), Miss Brooke (Armley), Mr. 
Strother (Leeds), Mr. Parsons (Bradford) and Mr. Procter (Armley). 


G. P. Jackson, Hon. Secretary. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Haldane (J. B. S.) Callinicus: a defence of chemical warfare. 

(Kegan Paul) 2/6. 

Author of “‘ Daedalus.’’ His views are based not only on his scientific 
krowledge, but also on his personal experiences during the war. 

Keith (Sir A.) The Antiquity of Man. 2 vols. 

(Williams & Norgate) 25/-. 

New revised edition. A standard work..... ‘* which has already 

become classic and is as interesting as a romance.” 
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Lee (Sir Sidney) King Edward VII.: a biography. Vol. 1. 
(Macmillan) 31/6. 
Machen (Arthur) The Shining Pyramid. (Secker) 7/6. 


A collection of essays and stories gleaned from old papers, magazines, 


etc. 

Maude (Aylmer) Tolstoy on Art. (O.U.P.) 17/6. 
A new edition of ‘‘ What is Art?’’ to which is added all that Tolstoy 
wrote on art. Contains ten photographs of the pictures which Tolstoy 
admired. 

Maurois (André) Captains and Kings. (Lane) 5/-. 
Author of ‘ Ariel;’’ is almost as well known in England as he is in 
France. In his latest book his ‘* dialogues on war and society are full 
of individual thought and wit.”’ 

Mottran (R. H.) Sixty Four, Ninety Four. (Chatto & W.) 7/6. 
The second novel of the author of the ‘Spanish Farm,’’? which was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize, 1924. It deals with the same subject 
as his earlier work, from a different standpoint. 


Pirandello (Luigi) Three Further Plays. (Dent) 10/6. 
‘** Ttaly’s greatest living dramatist.”’ 
Reid (Leslie) Rector of Maliseet : a novel. (Dent) 7/6. 


A first novel. A mystery story with very fine descriptive passages of 
the countryside. 


Reiss (Richard) The New Housing Handbook. (King) 4/6. 
A comprehensive handbook, containin¢ an analysis of the Chamberlain 
and Wheatley Acts, which are both reprinted in the Appendices. 

Ecott (Geoffrey) The Portrait of Zelide. (Constable) 12/-. 
A masterpiece of portraiture; has been described as a model of bio- 
graphy. 

Liddell and Scott’s ‘* Greek-English Lexicon,’’ which is more 
commonly known as ‘‘Liddell and Scott,’’ must be a name 
known to almost every library assistant, and I hope something 
more than aname. A new and revised edition (the 9th) is being 
published under the editorship of Mr. Stuart Jones, by the 
Oxford University Press. It may either be obtained in parts as 
published at 10/6 each, or four guineas the complete volume. 


G.F.V. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

*Victor Bailey, University College School of Librarianship, to be Librarian, 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

*R. J. Gourley, Chief Assistant, Belfast Public Libraries to be Sub- 
Librarian, Belfast Public Libraries. 

*J. G. O’Leary, Senior Assistant, St. Pancras, to be Second Assistant, 
Bethnal Green. 

G. R. Stanton, B.A., to be County Librarian, Cornwall. 

* Member of the A.A.L. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Members.—Miss E. M. Edwards, Messrs. S. A. Hawes, A. V. Steward, 
BP. G. Wood (Norwich). 
North Eastern Division: Associate.—Miss O. Hill (Gateshead). 
North Western Division.—F. Bome (Leigh), Miss D. Stott (Heywood) 
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